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The marching colors of the Foreign Legion of France with the many decorations awarded for gallantry 


during the war. 


They are held by Col. Rollet, Commandant of the Legion, and guarded by Chief 


Adjutant Mader, and three Corporals, all of whom have won the Legion of Honor. 


ONNEUR ET DISCIPLINE:” such are 
H the words placed on the standards of 
one of the regiments of soldiers attached 

to the French army, the famous “Legion etran- 
gere,” or Foreign Legion. The same regiment 
was one of the eleven of the three hundred or 
more French regiments to receive the decora- 
tion of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
yet the entire unit with the exception of officers 
is made up of men who belong to every nation 
in the world but France. The Foreign Legion, 
as it at present stands, was organized by act of 
the French Chamber of Deputies in March. 
1831. This act provided that a unit of soldiers 
should be recruited for service in the foreign 
territories of the nation, not one of whom was 
to be of French nationality. No questions were 
to be asked as to the antecedents of the appli- 
cants, nor as to the motives leading to enlist- 
ment. The response was immediate; thousands 
of men from all nations sought entrance into a 
society of fighters whose only desire was to be 
forgotten by the world. The Legion (which, in 
fact, was merely a re-organization of older 
Legions going back to the time of the great 
French King, Clovis, in the fifth century) pro- 
vided an adventurous and turbulent sanctuary 
for wanderers of all kinds and conditions. The 
common idea that only criminals and- pariahs 
were admitted is erroneous. Generals Mac- 
Mahon and Bazaine, of Franco-Prussian War 
fame, were both one-time Legionaries. Mor- 
ally, the standards of the Legion were not so 
strict as for the regular units, and on that ac- 
count its members had less to lose and more to 
gain from soldiering. The exploits of this cu- 
rious military unit have been many and varied, 
and always accompanied by an appalling cour- 
age. In 1835 Louis Philippe of France actually 
sold the Legion to Queen Christina of Spain to 
help her in the first Carlist War. His price was 
$115,000, the estimated value of the military 
equipment. Nevertheless, the men fought like 
tigers, reducing their number from 4,000 to 500 
in four years. At the outbreak of the present 
war the Legion consisted of some eight thousand 
men, all of whom had been kept more or less on 
active service in Algeria and on the various 


colonial frontiers of that region. Preparations 
were immediately made to increase its strength. 
Volunteering was the order of the day, and be- 
fore long the four regiments totalled over 50,000 
men, none but certain of the officers being 
French, if one makes allowances for a few 
Frenchmen who were admitted through special 
influence. Many Americans, eager to help 
France, were among the volunteers who joined 
the Legion in 1914, and until the United States 
entered the war on its own account Americans 
have been numerous and conspicuous in its 
ranks. The Legion has distinguished itself by 
the ardor, persistence and ferocity of its attacks 
upon the German forces. In the fighting about 
Champagne in particular, in the Fal] of 1916, 
they performed daring and incredible military 
feats. Their casualties have been very great, 
for, as we have seen, the Legion grew up under 
a tradition fostered by men who cared nothing 
whatever for life. Shortly before the war the 
German press carried on a vigorous campaign 
against the Legion, because considerable num- 
bers of deserters from the German army had 
voluntarily entered its ranks. It was at this 
time, 1911 and subsequently, that the stories of 
brutality and savagery regarding the division 
gained most currency. But the French Gov- 
ernment refused to disband a force which since 
the seventeenth century and even before had 
rendered to the French nation such extraordi- 
nary service—a service which is today every 
whit as.valuable and trustworthy as in the past. 
* * * 


OLO PACHA, who has just been sen- 
tenced to death by a French court- 
martial for treason, or what Lloyd 

George labeled as “ Boloism,” has been one 
of a group of men who have used German 
money to the detriment of France. Paul 
Bolo, to give him his proper name, was orig- 
inally a poor man, who, after failing to do 
well in France, wandered over North and 
South America, set up in business as a barber, 
married a wealthy widow, lost both her and 
her money, and then married again. When 
the war broke out he was a pensioner of his 
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brother, Mgr. Bolo, a prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Bolo’s first appearance in 
international affairs was as financial adviser 
to Abbas Hilmi, then Khedive of Egypt, from 
whom he received the title of “ Pasha.” The 
most conclusive evidence of Bolo’s treasonable 
activities came from America. It was shown 
that $1,683,000 was transferred at the recom- 
mendation of Count von Bernstorff, the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington, from the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin to France by way of 
New York. It was as a result of the dis- 
covery of his manipulations of this fund 
through five New York banks that Attorney 
General Merton E. Lewis of New York State 
was able to obtain information which was for- 
warded to the French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington and caused Bolo’s arrest. According 
to Mr. Lewis the transfer of the money was 
made by wireless between the German Gov- 
ernment and its Ambassador, the latter re- 
maining in ignorance as to who was to re- 
ceive the money in New York, but not as to 
the purpose for which it was destined in 
France, principally the purchase of the Paris 
newspaper, Le Journal, for German propa- 
ganda. [Le Journal was only one of the 
patriotic papers which Bolo acquired or tried 
to acquire. He made an offer of $400,000 for 
Le Figaro, bought 1,500 shares in Le Rappe? 
for $34,000, and even approached ‘Clemen- 
ceau’s Homme Enchaine. Papers he got con- 
trol over included Paris-Midi, Le Cri de Paris, 
a satirical weekly, and La Revue, of which 
Jean Finot is editor. The curious thing 
about the method employed to make these 
newspapers serve German interests was that 
under Bolo’s control they became exponents 
of the most extreme and unreasonable war 
aims. The explanation is that the German 
war party could use quotations from the Bolo 
papers to persuade the German people that 
their existence was threatened by the French, 
thereby justifying the German Government 
and rekindling in the people the war fervor 
which was fast oozing out of them. Then, 
when the opportune moment came, the same 
ultra-patriotic papers would, so it was ex- 
pected, suddenly turn pacifist and thereby 
stir up dissension in the nation and destroy 
the efficiency of its war measures. But 
Bolo’s career was cut short before he had a 
chance to carry out this part of the program. 
More important than Bolo’s trial is that of 
Joseph Caillaux, former Prime Minister of 
France, who is also accused of treason, but 
against whom so far the evidence is not so 
conclusive. Owing to his political influence 
it is expected that the trial of Caillaux will 
produce far more excitement, the more so as 
he is a cleverer and more determined fighter. 
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Pau Bolo, or Bolo Pacha, sentenced to death by 
a court-martial for treason against France. 
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FRENCH OFFICERS SUPERVISING THE DIGGING OF TRENCHES AT CAMP GORDON, NEAR ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 








SELECTMEN OF THE NATIONAL ARMY DIVISION AT CAMP GORDON RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE SHOOTING. 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 
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A BRITISH FIELD ARTILLERY OFFICER IN A TRENCH WATCHING THE RESULT OF HIS BATTERY’S WORK. THE SOLDIER 
STANDING BELOW HIM IS TRANSMITTING THE OFFICER'S REPORT BY TELEPHONE. 


HOT SOUP AND MEAT BEING CARRIED IN CONTAINERS TO THE Oa IN THE FRONT LINE TRENCHES. 
QOOU: 


British Official Photographs 
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Armies in the Western Theatre of the War 


A BRITISH WIRING PARTY UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF AN OFFICER SETTING OUT ON THE PERILOUS DUTY OF REPAIRING 
WIRE DEFENSES. 





STRINGING BARBED WIRE OVER THE SNOW-COVERED GROUND IS ONE OF THE JOBS WHICH KEEP SOLDIERS ACTIVE DURING 
THE WINTER. 


QUOUS 


from Underwood 4 Underwood, 
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The United States Army in Hrance Engaged in Warfare 
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ABOVE--AMERICAN AR- 
TILLERYMEN WITH A 
FRENCH “75” GUN HID- 
DEN UNDERNEATH A 
CAMOUFLAGE HILLOCK, 
SOMEWHERE NEAR THE 
SECTOR WHERE PER- 
SHING’S MEN ARE NOW. 


SSS SS 


AT RIGHT—OFFICERS OF 
AN AMERICAN FIELD 
ARTILLERY REGIMENT 
IN FRANCE OBSERVING 
THE RESULTS OF SHOTS 
AND FINDING NEW 
RANGES. 


(@ Committee on Pub. Inf. from 
Inter. Film Service.) 








THIS PIECE OF CAMOUFLAGE CONCEALS A FIELD GUN USED BY A BATTERY OF AMERICAN ARTILLERY IN FRANCE. 
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in Real Earnest Since Taking Over Sector in Lorraine 



























































ABOVE—A REGIMENT OF AMERICAN 
FIELD ARTILLERY BEING INSPECTED 
IN FRANCE BEFORE TAKING UP A 


POSITION IN THE LORRAINE SECTOR.. 


(@ Committee on Pub. Inf. from Inter. Film Service.) 
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AT LEFT—THE BURIAI. OF AN 
AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO WAS 
KILLED WHILE FIGHTING IN 
FRANCE. THE BUGLER IS PLAY- 
ING TAPS WHILE THE DEAD 
MAN'S COMRADES ARE PREPAR- 
ING TO FIRE THE LAST SALUTE. 
THIS IS THE SIMPLE, BUT IM- 
PRESSIVE, CEREMONY WITH 
WHICH A SOLDIER IS LAID TO 
HIS LAST REST. 
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A FRENCH ARMY CHAPLAIN OFFERING A PRAYER AS THE COFFIN OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER KILLED IN FRANCE IS ABOUT 
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TO BE LOWERED INTO THE GRAVE. 
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Japanese .Christians Celebrate the Capture of Jerusalem 


The above photograph represents 
one of the most curious phases of 
change in the modern world. Jap- 
anese Christians, belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek Church, are cele- 
brating in the Nicolai Cathedral, 
Tsukiji, Tokio, the capture of Jeru- 





salem by the British. The religion 
of the Japanese people is a form of 
paganism, but since the country has 
come under Western influences it 
has adopted not only the science and 
industnal organization of Europe 
and America, but also something of 


Occidental 


culture and religion. 


Christianity has made _ consider- 
able progress, and it was natu- 
ral that Japanese Christians should 
rejoice when the Turks were dis- 
possessed of the Holy City. When 
the Turks took Jerusalem in 1517 


00009 


those infidels never dreamed of such 
a thing as a pagan people having its 
representatives among those who 
centuries afterwards succeeded in 
attaining the object of the Crusaders. 


(Photos © Adachi.) 
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Where Belgians and French Fight Side by Side © 


(CALLED BY THE ARMY SURGEONS “WALKING CASES”) ON THEIR WAY TO THE REAR. 


Photo French Pictorial Servtce. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION TAKING PICTURES OF BARRAGE FIRE 


Photo French Pictorial Service. 
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Picked Men of America’s New Armies Reac 
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Selectmen ‘of the National Army at Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, Georgia, passing a group of 


GUUL1K the moment when the Staff Officers were 
(Photo © Underwood 4 Und 
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to Leave for the Trenches 
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a group of General Staff Officers who are reviewing them. The photograbh was taken at 
ficers were saluting the Stars and Stripe 
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and British Troops in the Italian Campaign 




















:; | AUSTRIAN AND GERMA} 


N PRISONERS CAPTURED IN THE FIGHTING AT MONTE ASOLONE. : 


Italian Official Photograph from Press Illustrating Service. 
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A HAPPY GROUP OF BRITISH INFANTRYMEN IN A TYPICAL VILLAGE OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


British Official Photograph from Underwood & Underwood. 


When the German war chiefs de- 
cided to send troops to help the 
Austro-Hungarian armies to drive 
back the Italians from the Trentino, 
and the campaign was so successful 
that a part of northern Italy was in- 
vaded as well, it became a matter of 
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the utmost concern to Great Britain 
and France to stem the tide of in- 
vasion. Both nations hurried men 
and supplies to the Italian front, and 
helped considerably in preventing 
what might have been a great mili- 
tary disaster. Thus, on another front 


there are to be seen soldiers of the 
allied nations fighting together and 
amusing themselve together, increas- 
ing their knowledge of one another 
and strengthening the bonds which 
are creating the new internationalism. 
Although only American ambulance 
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men have so far been sent to Ital 
our men in France are similarly 
broadening their outlook by contact 
with French and British comrades. 
It is this actual meeting together of 
the soldiers that makes the alliance 
of the democracies a reality. 
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Shell Craters Transformed Into Relief Quarters 
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HEN the shells from 
W the big guns tear up 

the ground, or mine 
explosions leave huge cra- 
ters, the result is not as bad 
as it seems. Without the 
trouble of making excava- 
tions, excellent shelter is 
provided for the erection of 
huts and barracks where the 
troops can go for rest when 
relieved from duty in the 
trenches. Much ingenuity, 
as the photographs on this 
page show, is displayed in 
adapting shell and mine 
craters to these purposes 
and making them safe 
against artillery fire. Often 
all that is required to con- 
struct a complete little nest 
of dugouts is some wooden 
beams and sand bags. Inside 
the men make themselves 
much more comfortable than 
is generally imagined, ren- 
dering their quarters warm 
and cozy during the Winter 
so as to pass the time pleas- 
antly when there is a lull in 
the fighting. 


Photos from French Pictorial 
Service. 
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THE SAME CRATER AFTER COMFORTABLE QUARTERS WERE ERECTED TO SERVE AS RESTING PLACES FOR THE TROOPS 


WHEN NOT IN THE FIRING LINE. 
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Paris 


Bombed 
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ENTRANCE TO THE VINCENNES STATION OF THE “METRO.” OTHERWISE THE PARIS SUBWAY, AFTER IT WAS STRUCK 
% BY A BOMB THROWN FROM A GERMAN AIRPLANE. 


Forty-five versons were killed and 
207 injured as the result of a Ger- 
man air raid on Paris on the night of 
Jan. 30, 1918. Of these, 31 were 
killed and 131 injured in Paris it- 
self, and the others in the suburbs. 
This, the most formidable air raid 


which Paris has experienced, did not 
take the inhabitants altogether by 
surprise, for the press had heen warn- 
ing the public for a week that one 
was to be expected. Thirty or more 
French battle planes were on guard 
when the Gothas passed the outer 


¢ 


defense lines, and attacked them 
vigorously. The German squadron 
flying at a greater height than its 
predecessors—not less than 12,000 
feet—steered in a semicircle above 
the city and let fall its cargo of 
bombs in rapid suceession. The 
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comparative immunity from air at- 
tacks and the period of calm in the 
middle of the raid caused many 
people to go out to see the damage 
done. with the result that man} 
were killed or injured in the streets 
by a subsequent attack. 
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The failure of the Central Powers 
to induce Russia to conclude a 
treaty of peace at Brest-Litovsk has 
had a startling development, which 
threatens to imperil the new repub- 
lie and generally place the whole of 
Eastern Europe under Teutonic 
domination. Following the expira- 
tion of the armistice. Germany an- 
nounced the resumption of hostili- 
ties against the Bolsheviki. The 
German forces, advancing on Dvinsk 
on the borders of Courland, - before 
which their line had rested for over 
a year, crossed the Dvina without 





on _New and More Perilous Phase 
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fighting. Further south in the “new 

raimian territory” Berlin an- 
nounced a German advance from 
the direction of Kovel. On Feb. 20 
a statement was issued by Lenine 
and Trotzky on behalf of the Bol- 
shevist Government protesting 
against Germany attacking Russia 
when the latter had declared the 
war at an end and was demobilizing 
its army. and declaring that Russia 
regarded itself as forced to accept 
the Teutonic peace terms outlined 
at Brest-Litovsk. While waiting for 
an authenticated copy of this mes- 
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sage, the German advance con- 
tinued. Troops entered Esthonia 
and Werder was passed through in 
an easterly direction. On Feb, 20 
it was reported that the American 
Ambassador, D. R. Francis, and the 
allied envoys were preparing for a 
hasty departure from Petrograd, 
which, it was believed, would soon 
be occupied by the Germans. At 
the opening session of the Reichstag 
the same day the German Foreign 
Secretary, von Kuehlmann, asserted 
that the pacific intentions of Russia 
ry no longer be credited. The 


difficulty in making peace between 
the Teutonic autocracies and the 
Russian proletarian government did 
not arise in the case of the new 
Ukrainian republic, which, despite 
the efforts of the Bolsheviki, is 
under bourgeois rule. Germany, 
accordingly, was overjoyed at the 
separate peace with Ukrainia and 
the os thus provided to 
rofit .by its economic resources. 
‘he above map shows the Kastern 
front as it was before the armistice, 
the arrows indicating the different 
lines of the German advance. 
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A Hospital for War-Worn Automobiles in Paris 
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THOU SANDSOF AUTOMOBILE WHEELS 
READY TO BE USED AGAIN: 





jected to far worse wear-and-tear than in 

civil use. since the roads they have to 
traverse are frequently so shell-torn that they 
are no longer roads. In addition, cars come in 
for their share of destruction and damage from 
the enemy’s fire. To replace every wrecked car 
by an entirely new one would be unnecessary 
and wasteful Accordingly, special efforts are 
made to salvage all cars which have been put out 
of commission, and supply them with new parts, 
or use the parts of the old cars in constructing 
new machines. The photographs on thir page 
show the repairing base which the French have 
established at Vincennes, Paris 

Photo © Underwood 4 Underwood. 


A UTOMOBILES for war purposes are sub- 
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VALUABLE SCRAP—PARTS OF AUTOMOBILES WHICH HAVE BEEN SALVAGED AND WILL BE USED AGAIN. 
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Laying Telephone Lines to the Firing Line 


¢ PAYING OUT 


Success in ill fighting depends upon 
the perfection of the communications 
between the commanding officers and 
the various units. The telephone has 
proved to be one of the most reliable 
means at the disposal of the officers 
at corps and divisional headquarters. 


LAYING 








TELEPHONE CABLES 


IN A SIX-FCOT TRENCH. 





THE WIRE FROM DRUMS NEAR THE HEADQUARTERS OF A FRENCH DIVISION. $ 


The signal branches of the different 
armies are responsible for installing 
and maintaining telephones wherever 
they are required. In the present war 
systems have been established as big 
as those which serve the telephonic 
needs of the world’s greatest cities. 
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If the lines are to be used permanently, 
they are buried beneath the surface 
of the ground so as to escape the ef- 
fects of shell-fire. Temporary lines 
are laid or erected, wherever the tide 
of battle flows, even beyond the front 
line trenches to the listening posts 
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and snipers’ shelters in ““No Man’s 
Land.” It is here that such curious 
accidents occur as when recently the 
lines of the opposing forces became 
crossed and an American officer dis- 
covered he was speaking to a German. 


Photos from French Pictorial Service. 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 


Mujor General George Barnett, who has just been 
reappointed Commandant of the United States 
arse <r, Ewing, from Paul Thompson. ) 
AJOR GENERAL GEORGE BARNETT, 
M it is announced by the Secretary of the 
Navy, has been reappointed as major 
general commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps. In making the announcement 
Mr. Daniels said: ‘During the incumbency of 
General Barnett as head of the Marine Corps 
that organization has attained its highest effi- 
ciency, and this is due in a large measure to 
his personal efforts and to his ability as an 
organizer and administrator. As a military 
organization the Marine Corps today is one 
of the most highly trained branches of the 
United States forces. At the outbreak of the 
war it was composed of approximately 400 
officers and 13,000 men, and since then it has 
been trebled in size and now has 1,350 officers 
and 37,000 men. It was the first branch of 
the service to-be fully recruited to war strength. 
The reappointment of General Barnett is a 
merited reward for a record of extraordinary 
efficiency. and I am sure will be a source of 
gratification to the officers and men of the 
Marine Corps. The appointment of General 
Barnett as a member of the General Board and 
Navy Department council was a recognition 
of the corps which was deserved, and one of the 
marked features of his administration has been 
the close co-operation between the Marine 
Corps and the other branches of the naval 
establishment.” General Barnett became com- 
mandant of the corps on Feb. 25, 1914, 
succeeding General William P. Biddle. His 
successful work in connection with the advanced 
base operations of the Marine Corps in the 
West Indies was one of the factors that led to 
his selection as head of the corps. General 
Barnett was born Dec. 9, 1859 in Wis- 
consin, and was appointed a cadet midshipman 
at the Naval Academy June 27, 1877. He was 
commissioned as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps in 1883. His first sea service 
was on the U. S. S. Pinta in 1884. In his rise 
through the various grades he served on the 
U. S. ships Iroquois, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Vermont, and New Orleans. In 1893 he served 
with the marine detachment at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. He was appointed Captain in 
1898, Major in 1901, Lieutenant Colonel in 1905, 
and Colonel in 1910. He has served in the 
Philippines, in Panama, and in Cuba, and at 
various barracks in the United States. 
* * * 


HE resignation of Sir William Robertson, 
Chief of the British Imperial Staff and mil- 
itary head of the War Office under the 

Secretary of State for War. who is the political 
head, is the sequel to a serious dispute between 
British statesmen and military experts. The 
reverse at Cambrai caused much dissatisfaction. 
and an agitation was begun .for changes in the 
direction of the War Office and the High Com- 
mand in the field. On Jan. 23, however. Premier 
Lloyd George stated that both Robertson and 
Haig possessed the full confidence of the Gov- 
ernment. But the principal issue has been in 
regard to Lloyd George’s suggestion that the 


British Armv should be subordinated to the 
control of the Supreme War Council of the 
Allies at Versailles, which would probably mean 
placing Haig under a generalissimo, most likely 
a French General. To this there is strong objec- 
tion in Great Britain. Robertson was appointed 
Chief of Staff to the British Expeditionary 
Force in France in March, 1916. Before that 
he had made a great reputation as Quarter- 
master General.to which position he was ap- 
pointed on the outbreak of the war. To the 
private soldier, because of his success in making 
the British Army the best fed that ever tcok 
the field, he became known as “The Man 
Behind the Grub.” In the present controversy 
he has heen accused of being the man more 
responsible than any one else for the Cambrai 
reverse. Sir Henry Wilson, the new Chief of 
Staff. is an Irishman, 53 years of age, and an 
Army man since he was 20. He was appointed 
sub-chief at the outbreak of the war after 
having been for four years Director of Military 
Operations at the Army Headquarters. His 
name first came prominently before the public 
at the time of the Allied Conference at Rapailo, 
near Genoa, Italy. on Nov. 9, 1917. Here, it is 
said, Lloyd George received the inspiration for 
his ‘‘allied supreme command” policy. A Su- 
preme Political Council was established, which 
was to be advised by a Permanent Military 
Council, Sir Henry Wilson being named as the 
prospective British member. with General Foch 
representing France and General Cadorna rep- 
resenting Italy. But, owing to the opposition in 
the House of Commons the Permanent Military 
Council was discarded. 


General Sir Henry H. Wilson, the new Chief 
of the British Imperial Staff, in successzon to 
Sir William Robertson. 

(Central News Photo Service.) 






























T would be difficult to find a more compli- 
| cated problem for the exponents of polit- 
ical “‘self-determination” than that which 
exists among the numerous small nationalities 
who are known as the Jugo, or South Slavs. 
Austria - Hungary, under whose government 
most of these small nationalities are deprived 
of their rights and liberties, stands to lose 
most, if the proposed new State, Jugoslavia, 
comes into existence The Jugoslav coun- 
tries include Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Istria, Dalmatia, Carniola, Gorizia, 
Fiume, Southern Carinthia, Southern Styria— 
and, of course, Serbia, whose people are the 
leaders in the southern Slav movement. All of 
these, except Serbia, are politically a part of 
Austria-Hungary. The distinct peoples inhabit- 
ing these regions, however, are but three in num- 
ber. Serbs, Croats and Muhammedans, if we 
are to believe Franjo Markic, representing the 
Socialist party of these nations. In point of 
numbers the Serbs lead, with some 800,000, 
the Muhammedans follow, with 600.000, and 
the Creats are third, with 450,000. Setting 
aside the Muhammedans, the Slav elements 
proper are divided into two parties, the Con- 
servative and Radical. The Jatter is the party 
of “Young Jugoslavia,” and the one most 
responsible for the growth and _ popular- 
ity of the movement for an _ independent 
State. This party has formulated in its 
most precise form the program of self-de- 
pendence which has grown out of the bit- 
ter suffering caused by Austrian and Magyar 
political and intellectual oppression. Subse- 
quent to the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo, a reign of terror 
ayainst the Slavs commenced, rendered all the 
more bitter by the knowledge that-Serbia had 
always been the willing centre of influences 
directed against Austro-Hungarian authority 
over these disunited peoples. Nevertheless, the 
Serbian and Montenegrin armies receive innum- 
erable recruits from the ranks of the Jugoslavs, 
and it was not long before they began to feel 
their own power. The entrance of America into 
the war on the allied side gave the movement a 
new impetus. The Jugoslav Socialist repre- 
sentatives in Stockholm presented to the Rus- 
sian Soviet, while Kerensky was still Premier, a 
manifesto which, beside the all-important point 
of autonomy, contained eleven other demands, 
most of which have been repeated by President 
Wilson in his statement of peace terms. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government is no longer able 
to maintain its dominance by its old policy of 
playing off the various South Slav peoples against 
one another, for all are now agreed in desiring 
to throw off the rule of Austria-Hungary. 
Should the principle of the “free self-determina- 
tion of nationalities” receive full application in 
Jugoslavia it will be difficult to see how Austria- 
Hungary can be saved from at least a partial 
dismemberment. The Pact of Corfu, signed in 
July, 1917, by representatives of the South 
Slavs, and already a historic document on ac- 
count of its demand for national unity and in- 
dependence, can hardly be reconciled with the 
purposes of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
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Map showing Jugoslavia, the new political State which the South Slavs destre to have created out of the 


territories inhabited by the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in accordance with the Declaration of Jugoslav 





Independence signed at Corfu, July 20, 1917. 
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Japan’s Work 
in Clearing 
the Pacific » 
of Raiders 


Japan’s navy has performed its 
most useful work for the Allied 
cause in the Pacific Ocean. Early 
in the war it helped to convoy the 
Australian and New Zealand 
troops on their way to Egypt and 
Europe and to take possession of 
the Pacific islands which formed 
part of Germany’s colonial em- 
pire. But this was not all. As 
we know, German merchantmen 
have been fitted out as raiders 
and ‘have played considerable 
havoe with shipping, the latest 
of these privateers being the 
Seeadler. To keep the Southern 
Pacific clear of raiders Japan sent 
a cruising squadron to those 
waters under the command of 
Rear Admiral Yamaji. After 
nine monthe’ continuous service, 
during which the squadron steam- 
ed 26,000 knots, it has just re- 
turned to Japan. The Japanese 
Navy is also co-operating in the 
Mediterranean in checking the 
Austro-German submarine war- 
fare. More recently the troubled 
condition of Russia has been re- 
sponsible for the dispatch of war. 
ships to Vladivostok to protect 
Japane-e intere‘ts there. 









































REAR ADMIRAL YAMAJI, COMMANDER OF THE JAPANESE CRUISER SQUADRON WHICH HAS JUST RETURNED HOME 
AFTER NINE MONTHS CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE a3 
TOP OF THE PAGE. THE TWO GIRIS ARE HIS DAUGHTERS WELCOMING HIM HOME. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BE- ; 
LOW THE CRUISER HIRATO, ADMIRAL YAMAJI’S FLAGSHIP, STEAMING INTO THE HOME PORT OF YOKOSUKA. 
OVERHEAD THE SEAPLANE RO-1 IS WELCOMING THE HIRATO BACK TO JAPAN. (Photos © Adachi.) 
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